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ON THE 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


OF 


PERIODICAL ESSAY-WRITING. 


( Concluded.) 


THE Spectator was succeeded by the « Guar- 
dian,’ which also appeared under the direction of 
Addison and Steele. To their powers in the latter, 
when compared with the former, we may apply. the 
criticism of Longinus upon Homer, when compar- 
ing his Odyssey with his Iliad: « they may with 
justice be resembled to the setting sun, whose gran- 
deur still remains, without the meredian heat of his 
beams.” The plan of the Guardian has been censured 
as too contracted, and the design by no means so 
happily executed as that of the Spectator. 

TueE object of these essays, was to present instrue- 
tion in the garb of amusement. Other writers had 
bestowed merited attention upon every scientific to- 
pic, but systematic treatises, and the dull phraseology 
of science, are incapable of arresting the attention 
of the great mass of mankind. Addison and his able 
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coadjutors gave to science a popular shape, while they 
‘catched the living manners as they rose,”’ present- 
ing both with irresistible attractions. Their design, 
which it must be confessed they exeeuted with ability, 
was, in the language of Addison, « to bring philo- 
sophy out of closets and libraries, schools and colle- 
ges,”’ to adapt it to the business of life. 

‘Tur effeets produced, by the works of these Fs- 
savisés, upon the public, were remarkable. They 
commenced at a period, when morals in Britain had 
not recovered from that gross depravity which had 
eharacterised them during the reign of Charles. 
The essayists found their country men and women 
overrun with ignorance, affectation and licentiousness. 
«That general knowledge,” observes Johnson, « which 
now cireulates in common talk, was then rarely to 
be found. Men not professing tearning, were not 
ashamed of ignorance ; and in the female world, any 
acquaintance with books, was distinguished only to 
be censured.” « About the time we now treat of,’’ 
remarks a sensible writer, « foreign fopperies, igno- 
‘ance of the rules of propriety, and indecorous affee- 
tations, had introduced many absurdities into public 
and private life, for which no remedy was provided in 
the funds of general instruction, and which conse- 
quently prevailed with impunity.” But such was the 
felicity with which the essayists selected their materi- 
als, and such the inimitable skill with which they 
combined and adapted them to the heart, that they 
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gained an easy and a cheerful admission. ‘hat wit, 
which more licentious writers have prostituted at 
the shrine of dissipation, these amiable authors em- 
ployed as a battery against vice, and as the defence 
of virtue. ‘Thus disposed of, their papers became the 
topics of general conversation, and while their ad- 
mirers conceived themselves only amused, they were 
insensibly instructed. ‘They had the happiness to fur- 
nish intelleetual pleasure, «to separate mirth from 
indecency, wit from licentiousness,” and cant from 
morality. Those who could not have been bantered, 
were shamed out of their vices. So faithfully did 
their ingenious mirror reflect character, that in its 
presence the mocker was silent, and the impudent 
libertine stood abashed. 

Tne papers of Addison and Steele had furnished 
a model, which has been closely imitated by sue- 
ceeding essayists. Among these we may reckon the 
Rambler, the Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, Look- 
er-on, Lounger, Mirror, &c. 

‘Tae « Rambler’ by JoHnson, is a work, to the 
literary merit of whose author, the obscure writer of 
this essay can add no lustre. The mind which econ- 
ceived the plan of the Rambler, was one of an extra- 
ordinary make. After every reasonable deduction is 
made from the literary character of Johnson, « high 
and imminent above the rest, he stands like a tower.”’ 
His object, which he never loses stght of in his es- 
says, is to form the morals. To this object he has 
bent his powers, with an energy aud rigidness, 
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which entitle him to rank with the severest moral- 
ists.x—The style of the Rambler has furnished a new 
era in the annals of composition. Its prominent fea- 
tures are energy and elevation. ‘The language is 
rich and sonorous, though often pedantic. His senten- 
ees are forcible, elevated and harmonious, yet fre- 
quently turgid, and affectedly pompous. His manner 
is that of a master, who disdained the servile task of 
an imitator, but with an independence, which carried 
to an extreme, in many instances, sacrifices perspi- 
cuity, to splendid diction and laboured periods. He 
forms in style, a contrast to Addison. The excellence 
of the latter appears in presenting the loftiest subjects, 
in the language of simplicity, sketched with an ame- 
nity and grace, which adds charms to his original ; 
the former values himself upon that dignity and ele- 
vation to whith he has raised the humblest subjects 

by the powers of construction and expression. Each 

style has its excellence and its defects, and both have 
had their admirers and their censures. They are 
each masters in their way, and their literary suc- 
cessors, will be generally found, to have formed their 
powers of composition upon the model of the one, or 
of the other. 

Tne *« Adventurer,”’ although liable to be cen- 
sured for servility of imitation, is a work of great 
merit. Its style is that of Johnson, at a period when 
his diction was most pompous, and the construction 
of his periods most laboured. Its manner is that of 
the rigid moralist. The mind of the author was 
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strong, inventive, and enriched with various learning, 
especially the ethical sciences. His object is to pro- 
mote whatever is valuable in the conduct of life. The 
Critie may oceasionally sustain disappointment, but. 
the amiable reader will seldom feel uneasy, in perus- 
ing the papers of HawKEsworrn. 

'T’ne “« Connoisseur,” « World,” and their nume- 
rous successors, which compose the uniform collection 
ofthe Bririsu Essayistrs, may be regarded as the 
humble imitators, of their more successful predeces- 
sors, the Spectator and Rambler. They are not, how- 
ever, in many instances, destitute of pretensions to 
originality. The World, Looker-on, and Fitzosborne’s 
letters, are replete with original essays, discussed with 
wit, point and humour ; and executed with a purity 
and elegance of style, which rises often into a success-_ 
ful competition with their masters. ‘They may vie 
with them, even in variety, and frequently in an acute 
and vivid delineation of character ; but they are much 
their inferiors in unity of plan, and still more in that 
moral delicacy which, attended with the graces, took 
up its residence in the breast of Addison. They dis- 
cover a wildness and uncertainty of manner which 
keeps the heart formed to habits of morality, pain- 
fully upon the alert. We have not confidence in our 
eonductor. We are not certain, that while we con- 
template with emotion the charming landscape which 
the genius of our author has conjured up, our eye 
shall not be unexpectedly saluted with a statue of 


Priapus. We rightly judge, that while our taste is 
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gratified, our heart may be corrupted ; and we turn 
away with aversion, from the hideous aspect of defor- 
mity, enveloped in the transparent web of genius. 

No paper possessing the constituents of the genu- 
ine periodical essay, has as yet been attempted in the 
BEnited States. Our periodical publications are either 
exclusively political, or theological, or issued upon 
the plan of a review ; or lastly, they consist of a vari- 
ety of subject, but without unity of design, dramatic 
incident, or development of human passion and cha- 
racter. Of the first species are the daily newspapers. 
Of the second, is the « Christian Magazine,” edited 
by Drs. Mason and Romeyne of New-York, a work 
conducted with spirit, and generally circulated. The 
most distinguished publication, of the third class, is 
the « Boston Anthology,” a work replete with eriti- 
cal acumen, and supported by q constellation of lite- 
rary talenis of the first order; but painful thought! 
thickly interspersed with discussions levelled against 
the deity of Messiah ;—T'o which F add, a Political 
Review of recent origin, edited by Mr. Walsh, which 
displays a large share of intellect and of political 
knowledge. but whose usefulness is limited, and its li- 
terary merit depreciated, by party. Of the fourth des- 
cription, is the ** Port Folio,” edited by Mr. Dennie.* 
a work of general utility, which has preserved its 

* Since the essay was written, the author has understood Mr. 
Dennie has deceased, and that the Port Folio is to be edited in fu- 


ture, by a gentleman of talents, under the fictitious name of “ Oli- 
yer Oldschool.” 
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popularity for several years, and abounds with vari- 
ety of topic, for the most part illustrated with viva- 
city and interest. It approaches nearer to the peri- 
odical essay, than any other yet originated in Ame- 
rica. 

Preruaprs, indeed, it is impossible to give interest 
and standing popularity, to a periodical essay paper, 
constructed upon the model of the British Essayist, in 
an infant country. Even in our most populous cities, 
where the inhabitants amount to several thousands, 
there is not a sufficient variety of character, or of 
minute, but strongly marked modification of the hu- 
man passions, to furnish incidents enough, to give ce- 
lebrity to such a paper. Unity of design might be 
had, and an evolution of the passions, in their more 
prominent and simple combinations ; but those latent 
seeds of corruption which vegetate only in the hot 
bed of indolence and Juxury, which shoot up en- 
twined and folded in a thousand different forms, and 
which constitute the principal materials of periodical 
essays, could not be expected. It is those only who 
are called originals, who afford traits of character 
sufficiently prominent to give variety and interest. 
These abound only in populous cities of ancient stand- 
ing, where the dispositions of the heart are unfolded 
in all the luxuriant variety of which human nature 
is capable ; but is not to be expected among a society 
of adventurers, who, whatever may be their original 
peculiarities, find themselves compelled to adopt a 
sameness of manner, in order to acquire wealth or 
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political influence. It is the dull and uniform hum of 
the Bittern, compared to the vivacious and constant- 
ly varying medulations of the Mocking-bird., Al- 
though in society, thus organised, the depravity of the 

human heart may not be less; yet it is an agreeable 
reflection, that the depravity is more latent, and does 
not burst forth in that variety and perfection, which 
produce a general dissipation of character in coun- 

tries more wealthy, ancient and populous. If the es- 

sayist have a scarcity of materials, it is the interest 

of the community ; and if his chance of prey in the 

open country be less, than ingulphed in the thickest 

forests, he has the consolation to reflect, he is more 

secure. 








ON THE 


- 


Necessity and Utility of Literary Acquisitions 


TOA 


PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL. 
No. II. 


IN pushing this subject farther, we cannot be too 
attentive to the distinction between divine and human 
learning. By divine learning, is understood, that 
knowledge which is communicated immediately from 
God: by human learning, all those acquisitions which 
result from a diligent application of the human fa- 
culties. Both kinds unite in a pious and intelligent 
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preacher ; although it would not be less difficult to 
mark their boundaries with precision, than to distin- 
guish between the gray dawn and the rising day. 

Tart divine illumination is still requisite to re- 
flect a lustre on the word, to impress the mind with — 
the meaning of the Holy Ghost, to conduct to an ex- 
perimental knowledge of the grace of God, and to 
sanctify human attainments, is a truth generally ad- 
mitted. But a great majority of those who favour 
the doctrine of supernatural agency, strenuously op- 
pose the admission of human attainments. ‘They re- 
ject many things from the qualifications ef the can- 
didate for office, necessary to the exposition of the 
scriptures, and even these they are compelled to ad- 
mit, they absurdly affect to ascribe to supernatural 
communications. Thus every ordinary exertion is not 
only rendered superfluous, but it becomes a kind of 
heresy to cultivate human talent; detestable igno- 
rance puts on the appearance of piety. and it becomes 
virtuous to degenerate into barbarism. Unmoved, how- 
ever, by the reveries of ignorance, it is our duty to 
weigh the subject coolly, and to reject talents from the 
constitution of the ministry, with caution, which, pri- 
or to all investigation may be admitted to be, at least, 
possibly beneficial to the cause of truth. 

THE very phrase, human learning, is calculated to 
awaken prejudices in many breasts, and to generate 
suspicions of the piety of one, who should commence 
its advocate. The motion of moral society is vibra- 
tory, seldom found in the just medium, but as it pas- 
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ses from one extreme to another. The ancient philo- 
sophers, who were acquainted with nothing superior 
to science, bestowed upon it the veneration due to the 
Deity ; Christians who are favoured with a revela- 
tion, in whose effulgence the splendour of science is 
lost, treat it with indignity, and are not ashamed to 
expunge it from the catalogue of human blessings.— 
Were it what ignorance represents it, a tremendous 
engine of corruption, fabricated by human skill for 
the purpose of assailing the heavens, and wresting 
from the Almighty his prerogatives, to attempt to 
commend or acquire it, would be daring impiety ; but 
as it consists in an improvement of the faculties 
which God has originally bestowed on man, every 
prepossession against it must be irrational. 'To employ 
his powers in the invention of arts, or the investiga- 
tion of principles which may prove beneficial to so- 
ciety, to acquaint himself with these when discovered 
by others, or to enlarge his steck of information from 
reputable sources, can never be incompatible with 
the relation man stands in to God. What man of 
genius, who extended the limits of science, or added 
to the catalogue of useful arts, was ever branded by 
persons in the exercise of their senses, as an enemy 
to man, or to virtue? Who ever thought of imputing 
blame to the inventors of ietters, of printing, of wea- 
ving, or dying, or any of the useful arts? No man 
has thought of accusing the husbandman of impiety, 
for attending to the seasons, the nature of soils, and 
of crops; nor the mechanic, because of practising 
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upon a system of rules which he has reduced to ha- 
bit: yet, they are both men of learning, as far as 
they have either reduced their own observations to 
rule, or improved upon the observations of others. 
It is by means of learning, that is, by abstraction, 
by investigating calises, and by reducing observations 
to the form of: rules, upon which the learned have 
bestowed the names of science and art, that man has 
ceased to be a savage, that he has exchanged his hut 
for a comfortable habitation, his skins for warm and 
elegant raiment, and his acorns for the peach and 
the grape. Perhaps there is not an individual in the 
civilized world, in possession of a sane mind, who 
does not, whatever may be his circumstances, ayail 
himself a hundred times every day of the effeets of 
practical literature, in his dress, food, rational socie- 
ty, dwelling, amusements or pursuits. And w hat a 
perversion of reasoning and of common sense, is be- 
trayed in traducing the means, by which the Beneli- 
cent Governor of the world has thought proper to 
communicate such favours? lo be consistent, those 
who declaim against learning, ought to decline the 
use of all its practical consequences, abandon ration- 
al society, and hasten to associate with the untutored 
savage. There alone they are not likely to have the 
sources of a barbarous felicity polluted by the inno- 
vations of science. 

Tue direct tendency of the scientifie part of li- 
terature, is to dilate the understanding, and habitu- 
ate the ratjonal powers to thought and reflection. In 
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proportion as it is cultivated, it removes man toa 
greater distance from the brute. In this, as in the 
former case, it will be found, that there is less dispa- 
rity existing between the members of civil society, 
than the despisers of learning affect to believe ; and 
that here too they are more deeply concerned in 
literary affairs than they seem to be aware. The 
most illiterate peasant, it may be presumed, (I speak 
of a civilized man,) has often attended to the opera- 
tions of his own mind, at least so far as to be able to 
distinguish his wakeful thoughts from his dreams ; he 
has attended to the perturbations of passion, to its 
symptoms and consequences. His interest and safety 
have taught him to mark with accuracy the shades 
of affection or violent emotion.—He has with a con- 
stant and even involuntary perception, observed the vi- 
cissitudes of season, the approaching changes of the 
weather, the indications of snow, of rain and of winds. 
With a sagacity, often superior to the philosopher, 
he can anticipate the destructive iniiuence of con- 
tending elements, and put his little affairs in the best 
posture to meet it.—He has attended to the waxings 
and wanings of the moon, to the particular position 
of the sun in the heavens, and can, with astonishing 
exactness, measure time by the apparent distances of 
constellations from the horizon.—He has learned to 
bind up a wound, to set a bone, and is acquainted 
with the medicinal virtue of numbecrless herbs. The 
peasant has reached those attainments in a manner 
imperceptible, without even once thinking ef seri- 
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ously employing the exertions of intellect to extend 
his information farther than necessity or involuntary 
observation may have carried him. He will be sur- 
prised to be told that, in the first instance, he is a 
pneumatologist ; in the second, a philosopher ; in the 
third, an astronomer; and in the fourth, a surgeon. 
If you will not suffer these names to be imposed up- 
on his partial attainments, only admit, that they 
were neither born with him, nor received by imme- 
diate revelation, but by tradition, education, in short, 
by the use of his rational powers—call it what you 
will, thisis all we contend for, it is all that we wish 
to be understood to intend, when we speak of human 
learning. 

Lert us now pass to the liberal arts. Few of those 
who rank with the illiterate, and inveigh against learn- 
ing, who would not feel themselves insulted, upon 
being complimented with a total ignorance of their 
own language ; yet this is literature ; thus far they are 
both grammarians and philosophers. Why then this 
blush, the offspring of conscious shame ? If education 
be a crime, it is virtuous to be ignorant.—Again, they 
reason on religion, on politics, on common topics ; 
thus far they are logicians, although they may know 
nothing of mood or figure. If they feel a deep inter- 
est in any object, if they wish to engage the aftection, 
or gain the approbation of others, they add emotion 
to reasoning, and become rhetoricians. Finally, if 
they have a house to build, they consult their own 


taste respecting the scite and plan, and thus far they 
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regard the laws of architecture. What consequences 
are we obliged to deduce from these observations? 
Certainly, at least, the unreasonableness of inveigh- 
ing against literature. Every peasant is a philoso- 
pher, and a moralist, in embryo. The wretched de- 
elaimer, who practises upon the ignorance and mis- 
guided feelings of his fellow men, and labours to ma- 
twre the spontaneous growth of prejudice against 
learning, is himself, as far as talents and opportu- 
nities would permit, a man of science. And what sa- 
tisfactory reason can be assigned for his miserable 
attainments, which would not infer with superior en- 
ergy, a still greater portion ofeducation? We submit 
it to the adversaries of literature, as a problem for 
solution, what reason can be urged for ten degrees 
of learning, that would not, with at least equal force, 
apply to twenty? 








ON EARTHQUAKES. 
No. I. 


THE Earthquake is justly ranked among the 
most tremendous appearances of the physical world. 
The grandeur of the scene, connected with an idea 
of danger, while the causes which produce it are 
concealed, render it ineapable of being contemplated, 
or even reflected on, without emotion. Neither the 
sweeping tornado, nor the destructive lightning, pro- 
duce that horror and devastation, as do those eon- 
wlsions of the earth, which dash promontories from 
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their bases, hurl huge rocks into the air, and dis- 
charge torrents of burning lava.—In this essay I in- 
tend to trace the history of Earthquakes; and in fu- 
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ture essays to treat of their causes, and the point of. 


view in which they ought to be regarded by the 
christian philosopher. 

Wirnovr being compelled to adopt any of the the- 
ories of the earth which are extant, it is reasonable 
to conceive, great eruptions must have preceded the 
deluge. ‘The waters of the great deep, or the abyss, 
in forcing their passage to the surface, must have 
occasioned an extraordinary dismemberment of the 
earth : attacked in all directions by the force of these 
subterraneous waters, it must have sustained a tre- 
mendous concussion. 

TuE first direct account, however, which we have 
of an Earthquake, is that which shook the wilder- 
ness of Arabia, when Jehovah, enveloped in clouds 
and flames, appeared on the top of Sinai, to give law 
to the Israelites. The grandeur of the scene is thus 
described by the historian: « And Mount Sinai was 
altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as 
the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked 
greatly.” Not long after this, a considerable number 
of the same people, who had raised an insurrection, 
headed by Dathan and Abiram, perished instantane- 
ously, by a supernatural eruption of the earth, Jo- 
sephus, the Jewish historian, relates it thus: « When 
Moses had said this, with tears in his eyes, the 
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ground was moved on a sudden; and the agitation 
that set it in motion, was like that which the wind 
produces in waves of the sea. The people were all 
affrighted, and the ground that was about their tents 
sunk down, at the great noise, that terrible sound, 
and carried whatsoever was dear to the seditious 
into itself; who so entirely perished. that there was 
not the least appearance that any man had ever been 
seen there—the earth, that had opened itself about 
them, closing again, and becoming entire, as it was 
hefore.’* The same historian relates, that at the 
time of the battle of Actium, fought between Cesar 
and Antony, about forty years before Christ, a great 
varthquake happened in Judea. « Then it was,” says 
he, «there was an eartquake in Judea, such an one 
as had not happened at any other time, and which 
brought a great destruction upgn the cattle in that 
country; about ten thousand men, also, perished by 
the fall of houses.’*+ 

In the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, an Earth- 
quake had been felt in Judea, so tremendous, that it 
was afterwards regarded by the prophets as the com- 
mencement of a new era, in the calculation of time.t 
The Jewish historian asseris this Earthquake to 
have been so violent, as to divide a mountain in two, 
which lay west ‘of Jerusalem, and to have heaved 
one part to the distance of half a mile.—A violent 
Earthquake is recorded to have happened during the 


* Antiq. Book iv.chap. 3. t+ Ibid Book xv. chap. 5. + Amos i.1 
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crucifixion of Messiah, which, by numberless respec- 
table writers, has been believed to have affected the 
whole of our earth. Its effects, contiguous to Calvary, 
are described by rending rocks, tombs bursting, and. 
the vail of the temple rent from top to bottom. 
Towarps the end of the reign of Julian, the 
apostate, in the fourth century, Mosheim writes, that 
the emperor gave permission to the dispersed Jews 
to return and rebuild the temple at Jerusalem ; and 
that « while removing the rubbish, formidable balls 
of fire, issuing out of the ground, with a dreadful 
noise, dispersed both the works and the workmen, 
and repeated Earthquakes filled the spectators of 
this astonishing phenomenon, with terror and dis- 
may.” The historian adds, « this signal event is at- 
tested in a manner that renders its evidence irresis- 
tible.”’* | 
Homer’s account of the battle of the gods, 

agreeable to the Grecian mythology, is no other than 
a picturesque and sublime deseription of the pheno- 
mena of an Earthquake. It is thus, with an addi- 
tional zest, versified by Pope. 

‘* Above, the Sire of gods his thunder rolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles ; 

Beneath, stern Neptune shakes the solid ground, 

The forests wave, the mountains nod around ; 

Through all her summits tremble Ida’s woods, 

And from their sources boil her hundred floods ; 


Troy’s turrets totter on the rocking plain, 
And the tass’d navies beat the heaving main. 


* Eccles. Hist. Book ii. chap. i. sect. 15. 
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Deep in the dismal region of the dead, 
Th’ infernal monarch rear’d his horrid head, 


Leapt from his throne, lest Neptune’s arm should lay 





His dark dominions open to the day ; 





And pour in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 





























G Abhorr’d by men, and dreadful ev’n to gods.””* 

Viner, in his first Georgic, with a pencil equal- 
ly discriminating and vivid, has drawn similar ap- 
pearances. It is thus versified by Dryden : 

“The Father of the gods his glory shrouds, 
Involv’d in tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
And from the middle darkness flashing out, 

By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod, 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode. 

Deep horror seizes every human breast, 

Their pride is humbled, and their fears confest ; 
While he, from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows ; 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent, 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment.” 

Tuese descriptions were copied from nature. 
/E.tna and Vesuvius, the two famous voleanos on the 
European continent, no doubt, furnished both the 
poets with their originals. 

Our knowledge of ancient Earthquakes must be 
very partial. They occupy a very small proportion 
of history. Of their extent and consequences we can 
) ascertain little, unless by analogy. Reasoning upon 
this principle, they must have been accompanied with 


* Thad. Book xx. v. 47, &c. 
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the same phenomena, and productive of the same 
consequences, as those of more modern date. The 
probability is, that in earlier periods of the world, 


Earthquakes were more frequent, and that the com- 


bustible materials, whether on the surface, or to- 
wards the centre of the earth, are very considerably 
wasted. This probability reecives weight, from the 
immense stores of lava which have been found depo- 
sited in different parts of the globe, such as exist on 
the northern shores of Ireland, in the Appenines and 
Cordeliers, where combustion has ceased. he in- 
flammable substances may have formed for them- 
selves craters, each succeeding another in its vicinity, 
which, having at length exhausted their stores, have 
left behind vestiges of extinguished volcanos. 

Or volcanic eruptions in Ireland, South America, 
and especially on the continent of Europe. preceded 
by shocks, in some instances partial, in others alinost 
universal, we have the most correct and authentic 
accounts. The irruptions of Vesuvius and A¢tna have 
been detailed with an accuracy which does honour 
to philosophical research. Sir William Hamilton, 
Bishop Berkely, Mr. Davy, Borelli. and others, have. 
with surprising intrepidity, examined the phenomena 
of volcanos during their eruptions, and have, with 
accuracy, detailed the facts. These Earthquakes, 
which furnished materials for their scientific specu- 
lations, were principally confined to the continent of 
Europe, although slighily felt in the adjoining 
islands, and parts of Africa and Asia contiguous. 
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Or these, the most remarkable were, an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius in 1717, the great Earthquake at 
Lisbon in 1755, in Calabria in 1783, and the dreadful 
eruption of Vesuvius, which happened in 1794. 

Or the Earthquake last mentioned, sir William 
Hamilton, who was at that time resident in Naples, 
has given a very interesting Narrative, to this effect : 

On the morning of the 12th of June, when the 
shocks commenced, there was a great fall of rain, 
which was followed by a rumbling subterraneous 
noise, like the sound of loaded waggons driving over 
rocks. Fountains of fire, accompanied with a pitchy 
smoke, were issued from the crater of the mountain. 
The liquid fire forced itself, in many places, through 
the sides, forming little mountains, with their craters. 
The blaze and horrid noises were indescribable. 
The houses in the city of Napleswere kept in a con- 
stant tremor for hours, in consequence of which, the 
town bells in all parts kept ringing. The place, from 
experiencing a bright, full moonlight, became in- 
stantly dark. Gigantic clouds, charged with the 
electric fluid, collected around the mountain, from 
which enormous fire-balls were emitted at intervals. 

The common orders of the people took to the streets, 
and those who possessed carriages had them driven 
into some open space, where they reposed in them 
during the night. The town ef Torre del Greco, 
however, was the victim singled out as the object of 
this terrible scene. On the morning of the 16th, the 
lava began to flow with a frightful rapidity, in a tor- 
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rent of at least one mile broad, and from twelve to 
twenty feet deep. It directed its course to the unfor- 
tunate town of Terre del Greeo. Many of the inha- 


bitants were overwhelmed in liquid fire, before they. 


could make their eseape. Others escaped, but with 
the loss of all manner of property. ‘The lava having 
buried the town, continued its course to the sea, 
when coming in contaet with the water, hissing noises 
were heard to a great distance, and the fishes, long 
after, were found roasted on the neighbouring shores. 

Tue eruption was followed by torrents of water 
and mud, not less destructive than the lava. Trees, 
crops, cattle, houses, men, women, and children, 
were borne away, with irresistible impetuosity. In 
the town of Somma, sir Willlam Hamilton found four 


churches, and about seventy houses, without roofs, 


and full of ashes. But one cireumstance, almost in- 
eredible, was, about a dozen of stones, some five 
pounds weight, had been pitched from Vesuvius to 
Sienna, on the Tuscan state, about two hundred and 
fifty miles. 

THe Earthquake which ravaged Italy and Sicily, 
in 1783, was more generally felt, and much more 
ruinous. From the 5th of February to the ist of 
March, the earth was in a constant tremor, the mo- 
tion being sometimes of a whirling or cireular kind, 
and sometimes perpendicular, beating from the cen- 
tre to the surface. Some hills were lowered, others 
were swallowed; roads were rendered, in many 
places, impassable; huge mountains were said to 
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have been split, and the parts carried to a great dis- 
tance. A large plantation of olive and mulberry 
trees is said to have been transplanted, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, with the trees remaining in their 
places. Herds of oxen, sheep, and goats, were swal- 
lowed up. The human lives lost upon the oceasion, 
were estimated at 40,000.* 

Bur, above all, the Earthquake of Lisbon, in 
4755, was the most universal, and the most destruc- 
tive. It was sensibly perceived in Norway, Seotland, 
England, Ireland, France, Spain, Gibraltar, on the 
frontiers of the Turkish empire, and in several 
places, to an almost incredible distance at sea, ex- 
tending over a tract of at least four millions of square 
miles. I shall conclude this number with an interest- 
ing extract of this Earthquake, taken from the 
letters of Mr. Davy, who was resident at Lisbon at 
the time it happened. 

‘‘'THERE never was a finer morning seen,” says 
he, ‘than the first of November, 1755; the sun 
shone ont in its full lustre; the whole face of the sky 
was perfectly serene and clear, and not the least sig- 
nal or warning of that approaching event, which has 
made this once flourishing, opulent, and populous 
city, a seene of the utmost horror and desolation, 
except only such as served to alarm, but scarcely 
left a moment’s time to fly from the general destruc- 
tion. 


* See ExcycLorepia Earthquake. 
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«sIr was on the morning of this fatal day, be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten, that I was sat down 
in my apartment, just finishing a letter, when the 


papers and table I was writing on, began to tremble 


with a gentle motion, which rather surprised me, as 
I could not perceive a breath of wind stirring ; whilst 
I was reflecting with myself what this could be owing 
to, but without having the least apprehension of the 
real cause, the whole house began to shake from the 
very foundation, which at first I imputed to the rat- 
tling of several coaches in the main street, which 
usually passed that way, at this time, from Belem to 
the palace; but on hearkening more attentively, I 
was soon undeceived, as I found it was owing toa 
strange, frightful kind of noise under ground, resem- 
bling the hollow distant rumbling of thunder. 





‘In the midst of our devotions, the second great | 


aheck came on, little less violent than the first, and 
completed the ruin of those buildings which had been 
already much shattered. You may judge of the force 
of this shock, when I inform you, it was so violent, 
that I could scarce keep on my knees; but it was at- 
tended with some circumstances still more dreadful 
than the former.—On a sudden I heard a general 
outery, ‘The sea is coming in, we shall be all lost.’ 
—Upon this, turning my eyes towards the river, 
which in that place is near four miles broad, I could 
perceive it heaving and swelling ina most unaccount- 
able manner, as no wind was stirring; in an instant 
there appeared, at some small distance, a large body 
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of water, rising like a mountain; it came on foaming 
and roaring, and rushed towards the shore with such 
impetuosity, that we ali immediately ran for our lives 
as fast as possible ; many were actually swept away, 
and the rest above their waist in water, at a good 
distance from the banks. As there now appeared at 
least as much danger from the sea as the land, and 
[ scarce knew whither to retire for shelter, I took a 
sudden resolution of returning back, with my clothes 
all dropping, to the area of St. Paul’s: here I stood 
some time, and observed the ships tumbling and toss- 
ing about, as in a violent storm; some had broken 
their eables, and were carried to the other side of 
the Tagus; others were whirled round with inere- 
dible swiftness; several large boats were turned heel 
upwards ; and all this without any wind, which seem- 
ed the more astonishing. It was at the time of which 
Tam now speaking, that the fine new quay, built of 
rough marble, at an immense expense, was entirely 
swallowed up, with all the people on it, who had fled 
thither for safety, and had reason to think them- 
selves out of danger in such a place; at the same 
time a great number of boats and small vessels, an- 
chored near it (all likewise full of people, who had 
retired thither for the same purpose) were all swal- 
lowed up, as in a whirlpool, and never more ap- 
peared,” 
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